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Minister; This project is intended to record the history 

of the first immigrants from Japan. After many generations, 
the decendents will not know how you lived or that the living 
conditions were like. We would like to record your recollec== 
tions and translate them to English so that those American 
born decendents of yours know about you. 

Mrs. Okamoto; J see.... I read about the project in the 
Japanese language newspaper. 

Minister: I'll ask you about your life before you came to 
America, then after you got here, the depression, war time, 
the time you ee entered the camp and the time you left the 
camp. Tell me just as you remember. 

Mrs. Okamoto: J have lived in America for sixty years. [ 
went back to Japan three times. After World War II I went 
back to Japan twice. 

Q. Would you state your name? | 

A. My husband's name was [chiro Okamoto and my name is Raku. 
Q. What was your maiden name? 

A. Kamiya. 

Q. What part of Japan were you from? 

A. Aichi prefecture. | 

Q. What year were you born? 

A. Maiji 20. Let me check with my paper. [t was 1887. I 
obtained American citi#enship fairly early. 

Q. When was it? | 

Aw 19 90% 2 think. No, it was 1953. I went back to Japan once 
With my husband and intended to stay in Japan. My husband 
came back to America by himself. TI have a child born in 
Japan who is a dentist in Japan now. When I decided to join 
my husband with the child [I had trouble with the immigration 


laws. That was the reason I took American citizenship in 


a hurry. 1 don't know what is the present condition of the 
immigration laws, but I encounter a much diffeculty. I was 
kept at the port for one month. 

Q. What did your family do for a living in Japan? 

A. When my parents were alive they had a business selling 
clothes. My mother's side of family grew some green tea. 
After a while my family changed to the business of selling 


green tea and are doing so today. 


Q. What was your father like? 

A. He was a quiet good man. He did some farming besides 
selling clothes. 

Q. What was your mother like? 

A. she was strict. she worked for Tokugawa (a lord) when 

she was young. She came from:a better family then my father. 
she hen pecked my father which was unusal in those days. 

Q. What were the memorable things when you were growing up? 
A. My mother died when I was eighteen, and I came to America 
when {[ was twenty two. 

Q. How about before that. The time you.were going to school? 
| Ae only went to the fourth grade. That was all we had in 
those days, 

Q. What was your school life like? Do you remember? 

A. Yes, it was a happy time. [J learned how to write. We 
sang @ song occasionally. 

Q. Do you remember the teachers? 

A. Yes, there was one teacher who especially looked after me, 
Mr. Kamiya. In those days teachers were all men. He lived 
near me. He died sometime ago. [I liked hin. 

Q. Did you have any field trips? 

A. No, nothing like that. After school the girls learned 
how to sew and also studied the tea ceremony. The tea ceremony 


was very populer because the land produced tea. 


Q. After finishing school did you stay home? 

A. Yes until I was eighteen. When I was eighteen I started 
work as a practical nurse at the hospital not too far from 
where [— lived. J worked there till I got married. I worked 
four years there. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I was an apprentice. The Dr. I worked for was @ surgeon 
and I was an apprentice of a nurse. 

Q. There were not many surgeons in those days were they? 
A. You are right. There were not many. ‘The hospital that 
I worked at was well known to the people. 

Q. Were you pusy? 

A. Yes, we had two hundred beds. We had about one hundred 
out-paticents every day. There were three Drs. a surgeon, 
a pediatrician, and a general practician. There were ten 
interns and five nurses. It was a big hospital then. 

Q. In those days many Drs. praciced the Chinese way of medicine 
didn't they? | 

A. Yes, they did. The Dr. I worked for studied in Germany. 
He was well known. Many young men studied under him. After 
internship the man who passed the exam board could practice 
as aM.D. f[ intended to become a midwife after ny study. 
Before [IT become a midwife my family talked me into marriage 
[T lastned and came to America. 

Q. Was that about the time of the Russo-Japanese war? 

A. Yes, I really wanted go to the battle field and nurse 
the soldiers. My brother was in the war. [| couldn't go to 
the battle field because [ lacked qualifications. [I had 

to be a graduate of the RED CROSS school before [I could 
quality. 

Q. Do you remember anything else? 
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A. IJ was quite young and didn't know much. 

Q. Would you tell me about your marriage? 

A. My husband was from close to where I lived. About nine 
miles from me. Perhaps you are aware of the custom then. 

[ mean an arrangmement marriage. We exchanged pictures and 
decided to get married. It was 1910. 

Q. Were you about 18? 

A. Oh, no, I was already twenty two. 

Q. What was your faimily's religion? 

A. They were firm believers in Buddha. My grandmother out 
lived my mother. Once a month she gathered all of us and 
studied Buddha's teachings. I became a Christian in 1930. 
Q. Did you say that your grandmother was very devoted to 
Buddhisim? 

A. Yes, she was. Prier to coming to America I went to the 
temple of Kyoto and went through the ceremony just like a 
baptism of giving part of your hair to Buddha. When I was 
coming to America the second time [I had difficulty with the 
immigration laws. J became a Christian when I was held at 
the immigration department. 

Q. ['ll ask you more about it later. Do you remember the 
tidal wave and the great kanto earthquake? 

A. I don't remember the tidal wave but [ remember the earth- 
quake. J] had returned to Japan at the time. My husband was 
With me. His brother was living in Tokyo. My husband went 
to Tokyo to look for hin. 

Q. Do you remember any hardships when you were growing up? 


A. I had the worst hardships when my mother passed away. 
Q. When you were eighteen? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the cause of death? 


A. she wasn't sick too long. One day she came out of the 
bathroom and told me that she felt very #11. She was blee- 
ding heavily and wanted me to call the Dr. She must have had 
cancer. J[ inquired if she had chance of getting well and 
the Dr. replied, "It will be hard." She died about a week 
later Q. When you were in Japan had you ever heard of Christ? 
A. Please? 

Q. I mean about the Christians. 

A. Yes, I had but [ didn't think much about it. At the time 
I was leaving Japan my grandmother said to me "This is my 
bequest. Do not become a Christian." fhe town I grew up 

on in Japan had about two hundred households. MThere was 
aman there who gent to America. He died in America. His 
body was sent back to Japan and had a Christian funeral ser- 
vice. All the town's people went to see the ceremony for 
curiosity. JI was astonished to see #@e-see that they served 
fish with heads and sang songs. 

Q. Did your husband came back to Japan and marry you? 

A. No, he didn't. [I had to wait one year after the recorded 
marriage to be able to come to America. 

Q. It was 1910? 

A. Y@Ss 

Q. Did you come to America by ship? 

A. By ship. Let me see. [ believe the name of the ship was 
kreya-Maru. 

Q. Were there many people on the boat? 

A. There were three hundred fifty picture brides, like me. 


Q. Did you visit each other? _ 

A. No, not at all. I was so sick that I thought I would die. 

I knew that I would be sea-sick. JI wrote to my husband that 

IT wouldn't like to take a trip by ship. At that time econo#w™)y— 
class was fifty yen (about $25.00 U.S. at that time). Special 


class was 


400 yen. He sent me a special class tickt. JI still got awfully 
sea~sick, |. met a kin of Tokugawa (a noble class) on the ship 
and he was very kind to me. [ couldn't eat anythings. He 
gave me a cake once but I could not eat it either. The boat 
tap took twelve days. We landed at seattle. I thought that 

I would never return to Japan this way. One day there was a 
commotion. The people said "You come and see the whaels. 

They are shooting sprays of wateri" [I couldn't get up. All 
the time [ was on the ship I was in bed. A waiter served me 
some potage. My husband came to Seattle and met me. JI had 

to go to the immigration office. They had to compare me with 
the picture and decided that I was the right person, the¥ we 
all went through the Buddism marriage ceremony. after that 

I could join my husband. 

Q. Did you recognize your husband .the first time you saw 

him? 

A. Yes, [I had seen his picture before. We had to be questioned 
at the immigration office. An Qfficer asked him "Is this the 
one you married?" and asked me the same question. If you 
said no you were in trouble. Most of us took out the pictures 
and looked and made sure. Come to think of it now it is re- 
diculous. [I spent sixty years with this man. 

Q. What was your feeling when you saw him the first time? 

A. I just thought that this is the man that I will have to 
live with. There was no happy feeling or sadness. [ think 
that I wanted to live in America mainly. When I was working 
for the medical Drs. at the hospital they said that America 
is nice place to live. I wanted to spend my life in America. 
The only way for me to get to America was this way. 

Q. How long did you wait at the immigration office? 

A. I only spent a very short time there. Those who took the 
Special class on the ship were granted quick processing. 


The ship landed about then A.M. and I was out of the immigra- 
tion office around noon. 

Q. Did you go to the wedding ceremony then? 

A. Yes, it was a group wedding. Five couples got. married 

at the same time. We were very hungry so all of us went to 

a Chinese resturant. [J couldn't eat. ‘They served bad rice. 
Q. Did your husband talk to you? 

A. No, he was very quiet. He only nodded once in a while. 

In those days we:were different. We were very shy then. 

Q. After the restaurant what did you do? 

A. We stayed in a hotel in Seattle one night. MThe hotel was 
run by a Japanese and named the Taihoku Hotel. The next day 
we left for ferkeley. My husband had a laundry business 
there. We rode on a train from Seattle. [It took two days to 
get to Berkeley. 

Q. What were your thought while you rode on the train? 

A. I was sick again. [I wasn't used to riding on a train. 

I only wished to go to my own house and go to bed. 

Q. Did you go straight to Berkeley? 

A. At Oakland a friend came and met us. We stopped at his 
house and [I had a little rest. While I was sick on the train 
my husband took care of me well. He had adopted some of the 
American customs. He was different from the Japanese men 
that I knew. [I thought that he was a kind man. 

Q. After that your life in Oakland began? 


A. No, it wasn't Oakland. We lived in Berkeley. My husband 
had four partners. The laundry was called "Fulton Laundry" 

I spent my first five years in America there. [ had two © 

children there. My husband thought that he would be better 

off if he went business by himself. We moved to Sacramento. 
we had a laundry at the corner of Capital Av. and Fourth. 

It was called "Sunrise Laundry". We had a business there 


until the out break of the war. 

Q. What were the tings you remember while you lived in 
Berkeley? 

A. I was homesick. [ wanted to go back to Japan. I was so 
lonesome. [It was about a week after I landed America, my hus- 
band told me that"fhe laundry work is very hard especially when 
you have partners. I think that you would be better off if you 
work for some caucasians." J asked him what kind of work and 
he said “something like a house-maid." J was so shocked. [I 
had never thought about working as a house-maid in a foreign 
country after J] married. [was so sad. [I couldn't stop sobb- 
ing. [I told him that wy family would worry very much if [I 
wrote to them that I was working as a house-maid. [I kept 


weeping. My husband told me that he only told me that he thou- 
ght the laundry work was too hard for me and besides working 
for a Caucasian is a good way to learn English. But if I hate 
the idea that much J don't have to work as a house-maid. I 
can work at the laundry. fThe work at the laundry was to cook 
for the fifteen people who worked there. J hadn't done much 
cobking in Japan. J told him about it and he said "There is 

a cook who will teach you." J learned how to cook. About a 
year later — had a baby. [I kept the baby with me while [ 
-worked. ][ had a second baby in my fourth year here. My hus- 
band had a cousin in Sacramento who became ill. He had a 
laundry business also. My husband took his business. [ft 
was much better to have a business without any parners. It 
was the year that San Franeisco had the big exposition. We 


have lived in Sacramento ever since. 


Q. Did you have any hardships after you started work as a 

cook? 

A. I cried a lot. 

Q. What was the hardest thing that you remember? 

A. i remember the time that I made a stew. The cook who taught 
me how to cook was a man. It was a big quantity that I had to 
cook to feed fifteen men. [ added some soy sauce to the stew 
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thinking that it would be taste better than just salt. No one 
would eat it. My husband asked me how [] made the stew. [ told 
him that J added some soy sauce. "Stupid!" He scolded me and 
dumped the big pot. I cried half a day over that. 

Q. What else do you remember? 

A. I remember the stew most. fhe other thing was that I had 

to get up very early every morning. [I had to feed the men at 
6:30 in the morning. They started work at 7:00 A.M., and worked 
until 7;00 in the evening. fThe shop was closed on Sunday but 

if you have your own business you have to be ready for Monday. 

I didn't do the ironing then but I helped with the markings on 
the laundrie&S JI learned the alphabet soon after I came to Ame- 
rica. [t took me a week to learn. I am still had in English 
conversation. J. attended school for a year and studied American 
Citizen-ship. There was a school called an education center at 
19th Street. JI went there from 1;00 P.M. to 3:00 P.M.. I was 
told that if I don't become an American citizen [I would be send 
back to Japan. [In order to pass the examination [ had to un- 
derstand some English. JI studied very hard and passed the 

test. 

Q. How was your life in Sacramento? 

A. We were in business by ourselves so it was much nicer than 
the time at Berkeley. I still had to cook for fifteen people 
just the same. 

Q. I see....Your husband must had a big business. Did your 
husband use mostly Japanese immigrants? 

A. Yes, we used young Japanese immigrants. They were:a wild 
bpanch. It was hard to control them. 


Q. Were they single men? 

A. None of them had a wife. They worked hard and saved some 
money. Some of them spent their money at resturants and some 
of them went to a Chinese gambling place. There was a Chinese 
gambleing place at I Street between [ and end Street. 


Q. Did your husband have difficulty in using them? 

A. I think so. He had to work hard in order to make them 

work hard. 

Q. Your husband was much older than you? 

A. He was eight years older than [. 

Q. Was he a hard worker? 

A. Yes, he was. 

Q. Were there anything memorable that happened in Sacramento 
while you ran the business? 

A. Not much. [In 1924 when the new immigration law came into 
effect we went back to Japan. We had some money saved by then. 
We thought that we would never come back to America. We thou- 
ght that we had saved enough money then. I had came to Ameri- 
ca in 1910. J] went back to Japan in 1917 with my children and 
left them in Japan with my relatives. My children were star- 
ting to enter high school. We had about $20,000. saved. My 
husband's family had a business making china. We thought 

that we would going to business with them. My husband was too 
easy going. He loaned all of the money to people and we never 
got it back. My husband went back to America by himself after 
one year in Japan. J[ had five children by then and was carry- 
ing the sixth. We had a nice house. We believed that the 
children should be educated in Japan so [ stayed with children. 
we couldn't sell the laundry business in Sacramento. My hus- 
band's brother-in-law run the business while we were gone. 

Wwe told nim that if someone would buy the business to sell it. 


We didn't hear anything from him for one year. When my hus- 


band went pack to Sacramento. the business was down. I stayed ~ 
in Japan for six years and ‘then decided to join my husband. 
Q. Were there no difficulties? 

A. Except for a child who was born in Japan and myself. The 
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other children were American born. they were different from 
the native Japanese children somehow. The way that they 
spoke, way the they acted. My husband hired a lawyer in 
gan Francisco which cost him plenty of money. We left 
Japan without trouble but at the American immigration office = 
we were not permitted to enter America. ‘The lawyer asked 
Washington. D.C. to let us enter America. we waited one month 
and finally we were allowed to join my husband. _ 

Q. Where did you aoe What did you do while you had to 
wait? 


A. We stayed at the immigration department. I had nothing 
to do. Just wait. While we were confined in the immigration 7 
department a friend of mine came to see me from Berkeley. 

She said “why don't you pray to God." She told me about the 
gospel. she told me about. the power of god. [I told her | 
that I don! + know anything about God but that I would believe 

| and trust in God if it was the only way out of here. I had 
never read the Bible before, ‘aE had never had one but that was 
the way how I became a ‘Christian. 7 figure that ae was. reborn. 
ie saw a miracle one. night. _ My little daughter was an American 
“citizen but she ‘stayed with me at the immigration department — 
because she was little. We prayed together every nla ty, "Let 

: us dois our father." The woman I told you about, her name was 


Yamagcni, she came and saw us every day. f 
for God's mercy. About two weeks after I started to pray I 
saw a light and in heard a voice: ‘saying "You. can: enter this — 
land. " while T. was laying in bed very early in the morning. 

i shouted "OR! . T'm 30 happyt" What ‘'s the matter?" my eon 
asked me. "God told me that we can enter this land." She 
“laughed and said. "You had a dream." [ insisted that it wasn't 
Two days after I had the drean, a maid, named Mary knocked at 
our door at four o ‘clock in the morning and she informed me 


that a could get out of there. The immigration office had 
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just. received a wire from Washington D,C. I held her ae 
3 and said "Thank you, thank you. "She understood some Japanese,. 
She was very kind to me while [I was there. ghe 


prayed to God 
for me. | —_ 
.Q. what was her name? | 

A. Her name was Manley. It was about nine in the morning 

| when I was allowed to leave the immigration department. My 
_husba 
and saw me « My: nuaband | came from Sacramento a little later 
just to see me. When I told him that I could join k 
| an unexpected happiness for him. After this my faith was. ‘con- 
firmed, yet I fidn'? know much about this religeon. My hus- 
band didn't care for this religéon. He used to say Wat. you | 
-pecome a Christian Tt give you a divorce ‘and. you must go. 
back to Japan." I told him that I don't care ag he sent me 
back to Japan, that I was sending my children to a Christian 
“sunday, school and I did just that. He: changed his mind later. 
He wanted ac Christian funeral service for himself. | 7 
Q: mis was in 19309. hey | 

A. yes, a came in January 1930 and entered. Aterica In: Feburary. 
ig received a baptisum as goon as I left the immigration depart- 
ment. there was a minister Muramatsu from Japan. He came from 
Dasave,” Kochi prefecture. He’ happened ‘to be in Berkeley. 

I recieved I bead from him, The woman T ou Onee before 


nd didn't know the news. My friend ‘from. Berkeley. came 


im it was 


christian?" He venlkea wy prayed “to. my rhs £00. Bi believe — 
that it was my gods that made this possible and besides my 
lawyer did a great deal. i" We. asked. him to attend my baptisum. 
‘He refused and did not. show up at my baptisum. pe told him 
that. i would like to be a Christian no matter what he said 
and ne finally gave in.) ‘Thirty years has gone by since this 


fe happened. 
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Q. You ¢ 2 
A. Yes. | 
Q. The» depression happened while you were in Sacramento? 
ae Yes, I remember the year of 1933, It was a bad year. 


me back to Sacramento then? 


‘I gave some food to the people with many children but our 
business wasn't hurt too much. “AS long as we were in the 
“laundry business we had no “trouble living. ~ 

Q. Who were your customers? 

A. They: were all Caucasians. we had regular customers, 
My husband went around and got the orders while someone 
else did the laundry at our shop. He. didn't understand 
much English but he went himself to get the orders. 

Q. How many men worked for you? 
A. at least twelve. Most of this | time we had fifteen or six- 
teen. | 
Or What was the name of your shop? 

A. Sunrise. we. were well known in Sacramento, [f it had not 
been for the war we would still be in business I think. I 7 
had five Boye, “One: of them attended Minnesota University. 

ca- 


The year he wa 


S graduating, he came home for a summer va 
tion. He: went to work grape harvest, the way back he was i obo 

a car accident. He was killed. instantly. He was looking : 

_ forward to graduating from school. He intended to 


become 
a medical doctor. ; 
Q. When Was: this? 

eo It was the year the war ended, 1945. 

ae r want to ask you somemore- about the depression. Did 
you have to cut down on the. people who worked Tor you? 

A. No, not much. | 

Q.Were your costomers all individuals? What I mean did 
you have business with hospitals or other institutions? 
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A. We had business with hospitals, hotels and flour milis. 
My husband passed away when he was eighty eight. 

Q. When was that? 

A. 1970, 

Q. Where there anything memorable for you from 1933 to 1942? 
A. Things went by. fairly soomthly. My oldest son attended 
Japanese highschool up to his senior year and then he went 
to English school here. He understood both Japanese and 
English. : He drove a car with his father and helped in one 
business. | 

Q. Would you tell me more about the Americans attitude to- 
ward the Japanese before the war? | 
A. My husband got here in 1906. He told me that it was very 
bad. As long as I can remember it wasn't too pad. Even 
after Pearl Habour as long as we stayed home they didn't 

- pother us. : | 

Q. Did the war effect your business in anyway? 

A. yes, there were some customers who refused to have bus- 
iness with us because we were ceed 

Q- pid they throw stones? 

A. A long time before the war. 

Q. Did they carry torches? 

| A. No, nothing like that happened here. They were. mostly 
mischivous highschool boys who did bad things to us. 

Q. Tell me about the around Pearl Habor. 

A. We were told not to go out much. “We usually closed the 
shop at seven P.M, , but we had to stay working in the shop 
until around nine P.M. and then go home. We changed that 
and went home at seven P.M. We had the shop at Capital Ave. 
and lived at 0 Street. We opened at 7:00 every morning 
just the same. jy remember that there was not to much hate 


toward us. 
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Q. Where were you the day of Pearl Habor? 

A. I was at the shop. We were all shocked. [ couldn't 

keep from trembling. All of us quit work for a little 

while to recover from the shock. There was a liquor store 
next to us. The day after Pearl Habor the man who owned 

the store, his name was Kimura, was shot to death. [ went 
to my shop the next day and wondered why the next door had 
been closed. Someone told me that Mr. Kimura had been killi- 
ed by two Philippinos the proceeding night. 

Q. Now, I'll ask you about the evacuation. Where did you 

go first? Waragya? wo» yf 

A. I spent one month at Waragya, then we went to Tule Lake. 
Q. What was your feeling when you had to leave your home? 

A. It is hard to explain. [I was very sad. 

Q. You may have thought that you would be killed? 

A. Yes, I thought so. We had no time to do anything about 
the property. We had expensive machines in the shop, like 
"A Mangley" (ironing machine.) We had to abandon those 
machines. We couldn't sell them. Wo one wanted to buy 
them. We had to leave in a hurry. The government managed 
our house at O Street. We couldn't take any furniture with 
us. We had a very large downstairs. We kept our belongings 
in the downstairs including a piano. After a while we rented 
the upstairs to a Caucasian family. fThey took most of our 
things when they left. We had some expensive and precious 
things there. One of my sons had just got married. He has 
left a lot of the wedding gifts in the room, clocks, linens 
etc. They were all gone too. Perhaps we should have had > 


the government take custody of our belongings. We had not 
done that since we had a large downstairs. We had barred the 
door with boards and nailes, although that had not done any 
good. 
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Q. How about the shop? Did you own it? 

A. No, we rented it. We had bought only the house we lived 
in. We owned the machines that we couldn't sell. Every one 
knew that we had to evacuate and no one wanted to buy them. 
Q. Could you tell me about Waragvo? What were your feelings? 
A. I was sad. There wasn't enough food. We lined up for a 
long time just to get a bowl of rice or slice of bread. [It 
was April or May as [ recall. We went to the field and found 
somethings to eat. 

Q. What were they? 

A. They were eatable weeds. Someone had told us that they 
were eatable. After Waragya things weren't bad. We had 
plenty to eat at Tule Lake. 

Q. Was there any confusion at Walagya? 

A. No, not at Walagya, but things did happened at Tule Jake. 
There was a young American born group of boys who wanted to 
join the Japanese army. They shaved their heads and sang 
the Japanese National song. They marched in the camp. 

Do you remember the pledge? 

I swore to America. 

Didn't you meet hostalities? 

Yes, most of us were Christians. We were called "Spies." 
Did some people say unpleasant things to you? 
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yes they did. [ had gone back to Japan for seven years 

and J had not liked it. Qur family gathered together one 
night and discussed the matter. My husband said to our chil- 
dren "7 spent most Zof my life in America and have not thought 
of going back to Japan. You are young and have a future. 


“What would you like to do?" fMhey replied "We are Americans. 
we want to stay here. We'll serve America if it 1s necessary." 
Two of my boys went to the service. 

Q. You mean from the camp? 
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A. No, after the camp. We all agreed that we had made a 
living here had been educated here and that we would serve 
here. After we made our oath to America we were critisized 
and laughed at. 

Q. Were there some in the camp who were beaten? 

A. Yes, there were. There were chances to buy news papers 
and read in the camp. My son informed us "There is a little 
laundry in Reno for sale. Maybe we could do business there. 
How about it Dad?" We were permitted to live in Reno. My 
husband said that it was a good idea. JI wanted to get. out 
of the camp too. The kids were fighting in the camp and it 
was hard on my son's wife. We all wanted to get out of the 
camp. One day my son took one weeks leave from the camp 
and went to Reno. He found out more about the laundry. 

The Oshima who operated the laundry had lost his wife and 
couldn't manage the shop. We asked how much help he had had. 
He said six people. We thought that we could run the shop 
with just our family. We decided that we would buy the busi- 
ness. My son went out again and made the arrangements. 

The owner wanted no partial payment. He wanted all cash. 

We all got together and collected enough money and paid him. 
At that time one of my sons wanted to become a medical doctor. 
He left for the University of Minnessota. He had attended 
one year at the University of California before this time. 

Q. Were you permitted to go to Reno then? 

A. Yes. The laundry was much smaller than what we had had 
in Sacramento. We had four or five people working for us. 


Our children were grown by then so every one worked. 


Q. Did you have any trouble in Reno? 

A. No. It was very nice. We had no trouble. Every one was 
so kind. 

Q. What happened to the people who had worked for you in 


Sacramento? 
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A. They came with aa to Reno. 

Q. What else do you remember about the camp? 

A. I didn't like to live in it. We all had jobs. My hus- 
band worked in the laundry and I worked as a nurse. the 
children worked in the kitchen as K.P.s. jgome of the people 
worked at the hospital. My oldest son worked on the farm. 
He helped the farmers outside of the camp. 

Q. How old were you then? 

A. Let me see.....Thirty years have passed since the war? 
Minster. Yes, just about thirty years have passed since 
then. | 

A. [ was fifty four or five. JI -worked at the laundry in 
Reno full time. One of my son's wife did the cooking. At 
that time I] hurt my hand. 

Q. Did you burn it? 

A. Yes. We had a machine called a mangle¥. It pressed and 
dried a sheet in one operation. J was careless one moment 
and had my hand cought in the machine. The machine was full 
of hot steam. [J burned my hand very badly. ‘The operator 

I was working with pushed the emergency release right away. 
The machine was operated by four people. ‘Two of us fed a 
sheet into the machine and the other two received it at the 
other end. 

Q. Did you go into the hospital? 

A. I stayed in the hospital for sixty days. I had to have 
a skin graft on my palm. [t cost us $500.00. 

Q. Were your bones 0.k.? 

A. There was no damage to my bone. 

Minister. J[t was a terrible thing to happen to you. How 


long did you stay in Reno? 
A. We stayed five years until we heard that we were allowed 
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to go back to California again. We liked Calif. better than 
Nevada. Besides we owned a house in Calif. We decided to 
move back to Calif. One of my son was going to the University 
of Minnessota. He went to the service from the camp before 
attending school. Our oldest son wanted to stay in Reno. 

He wanted to take over our business in Reno. The youngest 

son was going to a junior college then. My husband, a son, 

a daughter and I went back to Sacramento. My sister who had 
died left one child that I was taking care of at that time. 
Five of us went back to California. | 

Q. What was the reason that you didn't like Reno? 

A. We lived too close to the gambling places. After work: all 
of the laundry workers went Rambling. I hate gambling. My 
husband jikea to gamble and he went often. I hated that too. 
[ insisted that we go back to Sacramento. Only my oldest son 
remained in Reno. He sold our little shop and bought a bigger 
‘shop at. Farland in Reno. He bought a home there and planned 
to stay there for a long time. One day the shop caught fire 
mento after that and 


and burned down. He came back to Sacra 
he is working as a gardener now. 

Q. ‘The thing that you disliked about pene was — the gamb— 
ling? 7 | | 

A. ‘Yes, all of the cietaiere4 were very kind to us. There — 
were only twelve Japanese familys living in Reno. They were 
very good to us too. I just disliked pambling. come to 
think of it the house in Reno was no good. We rented a house 
near the shop. It was very shabby. It had. rough wood floors 
and no- carpets. We burned coal ina potbelly stove. | 

Q. What. year was it when you returned to Sacramento? 

A. Let me see.....one or two years after the end of the war. 
Q. You had no trouble getting back your own house? | 
A. No, not exactly. It was a large house and rented to two 
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families. They didn't have any place to go. We lived in 
a part of the upstairs for a while and shared a kitchen. 
About six months later they found other places to live and 
left. -_ 
Q. Were they Caucasians? 
A. No. They were Japanese families. They had just come out 
of the camp and had no place to lives. There were a lot of —~ 
families staying at the Buddhist » churches [I remember. 
Q. When you got back to Sacramento there were Japanese fami- 


Lies living in your home? 7 

A. You: are correct. We rented to Caucasians in the beginn- 
ing. My son got permission to leave the camp — once and saw the. . 
property. He found out that they were stealing our things | 
and we. asked the real estate who was handling our property 

at. that time to change the tenants. 

ae Upon returning to Sacramento did you. operate the lean aey 
again? | : = 

A. No. We didn't. ark teh er older and he had kad a 
bad stroke. He wanted to quit working. I was still too young 
| to quit working. I found domestic work and worked. Most of 
my children were off to school and out of town. Only. one 


. boy was living with us, although he was married. [ didn't 


have much to do at home. [I worked as a housemaid for the 
first time in my life. | 

Q. How did you like it? | 

A. It wasn't bad at all. _ The Mrs. I worked for was a sweet 
person. Tf was. asked cee ie could iron. f[ was very good at that. 
she liked me and [ enjoyed working for her. I worked gix 
hours a day, five day a week. I worked almost ‘a year, then 

I caught a bad cold and had to quit. Te often: thought | that L 
should have worked as a housemaid before. It was much easier 
work than working in the laundry. 
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Q. How much were you making a month? 

he 1h wasn't very much. “I took the ‘job after a friend of 

tting around $100, 00 
a month, but it. wasn't bad wage in those days. The Mrs. I 
worked. for Was a fine person. — Her husband came home at 


mine Quit and went back to Japan. I was ge 


— tunech every day. I cooked lunch and had lunch there oreo 


Q. What did you do after that? 

Bee T: didn't work. I had agthma and had to spend sometime in 
the hospital; : 
. the family that IT worked for. I only worked for one family. 


otherwise . wanted £0 keep: working. [I liked 


Q. I suppose it was peaceful after you returned to Sacramento? 
A. Yes, there were not many incidents after we returned. 

Q. How Long. have. you lived in this house? - | 
A. We moved from the other, house sixteen years ago. The State 
wanted to buy for the purpose of. making a street. We sold | 
the place to the state and moved here. gixteen years ago. It. 
Was on April first as I recall. There were no other houses 
near us then. | a | - . 

on Could you tell me about. the old Japanese town? 


tig i It was very pees peroue once. You didn't. need to know. 


any Eng glish. On L, M, N, and 0 Streets and from thiréa to 

3 gtreet were depesene Stores only. you could get by without 
using any “English at all. Do. you know Mr. Fukuda? | 
Minister, Yes, I do. 

A. He was operating a dry goods store just a corner from US. 
Before that he used to work at the store on Third and Ti owned. 
by Tsuda. His wife was a hard worker. She peddaled merchan- 
dise door to door, although she was a very Pevrye person. | 
Q. The Japanese town prospered once as you said. Didn't it 
also have infamous. things such as gambling and prostitution? 
A. oh yes, there was: “much of that. Just across from us at 
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M Street there. was the resturant Asai and in between Be Street 
and M there. was a resturant also. here were some more on 
third street. ‘There: were a ‘lot of. resturants. | 

Q. You mean "A Resturant" which kept "Gaishia girls? (female | 
entertainers. ) Es | | 


A. They. were not Gaishiasa. The females who worked in the 
resturants - were waitresses and most of them were married. 
There were not many Japanese females. in this country in those _ 
days so there were many cases. of wife stealing. | 
Qe I. think that the. resturants you mentioned were. different 
from what we call resturants. today weren't they? | 


et 


A. You are right. ‘They only served drinks and some of them 


hada. histidine: bie Japanese musical instru- 
ment. ) Oo - | 7 Oo 

Qe They: were not houses of prostitution? 

hs No, they were not. There were some Japanese prostitution 
houses here too. . didn't know that at first later someone 
told me that there were some on [I Street. | 

C.. Were ‘there any gambling houses for the Japanese? 

A. I knew of one, It was between Mand L Streets. an 
called the Japanese Club. I remember that. the | 

boss. was. named Seda. It operated on till very recently. 

The Niseis (America born Japanese) quit going and the business 
was defunct. [I think that Mr. Seda's wife is still alive. 

‘He died not too long ago. He run the business before the war. 
Across from his. place there was a resturant. 

Q. Things were pretty rough in those days? 

A. Yes they were. | 

Q. Have you heard of any: unplesant incident because of the 
shortage of Japanese women? 

A. Yes, many stale someone else's wife. The husbands of 

most waitress who worked at the resturants were not able to 
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support their wives. MThey were often jilted by their wives. 
How long have you lived in this area? 
Minister. Just about five Years. 

Mrs. Okamoto. JI don't think that you know him. ‘There was 
a lawyer named Ikeda. He practiced law. I've been told 
that his wife was a waitress. She worked at the Asai. I 


am not sure that she ever got a divorce or if she jilted 
her husband but I know that Mr. Ikeda stole her. They went 


back to Japan. I hear that Mr. Ikeda passed away. His wife's 
name was "Oyae" but I've heard that it wasn't her real name. 


Most waitresses who worked in the resturants changed their 
real names when they @tarted oes resturants. ‘There 


were many stories like this. 
Q. What else do you remember? 
A. There was a Japanese movie theater that we went to often. 


The Japanese Association had a big- picnic every year. We 
Bad a few employees at that time. All of them dressed in 
the same uniforms and carried our advertisment cards and 

they paraded M Street that day. It was like a carnival. 

In those days the picnic was managed by the Citizen's Associ- 
ation. | | 

Q@. You came here as a picture bride. Your husband provided 

a decent living for you, but do you know of some of the un- 
fortunete stories of the picture brides? 

Q. Yes, I know of them. Especially of those brides who whorked 
on the farms. There were many single men and only a few were 
married. they all worked together and slept in places like 
the barn. JI had no experiance like that because my husband's 
business was a laundry but a friend mine, Mrs.Kubo, told me 
that when she got here her husband worked on a farm and she 
glept in places like a barn. Wife stealing occured among 
‘the farm workers often. The people who lived ‘in town had 
less problems. The farm workers had to move from farm carry- 
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ing their belongings with them. 

Q. What else do you remember about the problems the Japanese 
immigrants had to face in those days. 

A. I don't know anything more about it. 

Q. You came to America in 1910, didn't you? 

A. Yes, there were a few immigrants from Japan here already. 
One of my friends came here in 1906. There were not many 
here from Aichi prefecture. Many came from Hiroshima pre- 
fecture. 

Q. This friend of your's, how old is she? 

A. You mean Mrs. Yamaguchi? fhe friend who introduced Chris- 
tianity to me? 

Minister. No, the other one. 

A. Oh, she is eighty-four. she is in good health. She lived 
in the country most of her life. Her husband bought some 
real estate after the war. She became a widow but she is 
doing fine. Her children farm in Yolo County. 

Q. What is her name? 

A. Mrs. Kubo. 

Q. Would you introduce me to her? [ would like to ask her 
about her history. 

A. Of course. She is a fine person. 

Q. Let me see....What else have [ forgotten to ask you. 

Are you getting tired? Would you like to have a break? 

A. No, I'm fine. 

Q. What was your first impression of America? 

A. I had thought that America would be a dream country. 


It wasn't as nice as [ thought it would be. I was lonesome. 


When IJ lived in Berkeley I had a nice neighbor. His name 
was Mr. Suito. He is from Saga prefecture. A Christian he 
was. He was very kind to me. Every Sunday we held worship 
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service at his house. There were only a few people who atten- 
dead the service, four or five persons. There was no minister. 
Mr. suito was very kind and [I was greatly comforted. [I was 
attending the worship service every Sunday. One of my hus- 
band's business partners, I didn't think much of him, told 

my husband that I was attending a ill Christian meeting. 

My husband called me at the meeting and wanted me to come 
home right away. My husband questioned me about the meeting 
and told me that a friend had advised him not to let his wife 
attend such a meeting. [I said "Is that so. I know for a fact 
that the Christians are very nice people." My husband declared 
"Tf you ever go again [I'll divorce you." J still went to the 
meeting anyway. The bad friend that I mentioned before, he 
iS a seventh day adventest these days. [I heard that latter 
he became @ minister. JI was astounded. How people change! 
Q. Have you ever had any unpleasent experiences? 

A. NO, IJ have not. J] always thought that Caucasians were 
Civilized people and those that I encountered were nice to 
me. 

Q. Do you reminisce a lot? J mean about the old days? 

A. I don't do that much. 

Q. What do you reminisce about most? 

A. I don't reminisce much. [ still remember the hard times 
that I spent at the immigration department. 

Q. You have five children? 

A. yes, I had six, one girl and five boys, but we lost one. 
Two of the boys received their high-school education in Ja- 
pan. 

Q. Did your children have any problums getting married? 

A. No, not really. The one who became a dentist went back 

to Japan and founa a wife there. Mr. Osuga, who passed 

away, introduced the daughter of Abe, who was a famous actor, 
to my second son. fhe third one became friendly with a girl 
whom he met in the camp. We arranged their marriage but 
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actually they found each other in their own way. Only the 
girl was different. I wanted her to marry but she wouldn't 
listen. she is living with me in this house. [ don't think 
that she ever will get married. jhe is already fifty years 
Old. she has a nice job with the state. she says that she 
prefer this way. 

'Q. Do you hear about some of the problems of the picture 
brides? 

A. I don't hear much about it. 

Q. What was your husband like? 

A. He didn't drink but he liked to gamble. He was rather 

a quiet man. Ten years prior to his death he worked as a 
secretary for the Aichi prefecture club. 

Q. What was he like when he was young? 

A. [I've hard that he was uncontrollable when he was a lad. 

He didn't want to stay home. He said that he made his family 
a lot of trouble. His uncle was living in America. The 
uncle was in a laundry business. My husband came to America 
when he was twenty. He was in trouble in Japan and he couldn't 
stay there any longer. He started working at his uncle's 
shop in the beginning and he had no other business besides 

a laundry all of his life. 

Q. Was he good with the children? 

A. Yes, he was. | 

Q. How was he as a husband? 

A. He was 0.K. [ didn't like him when he gambled. 

Minister. Every one has his faults. 

Mrs. Okamoto. Yes, I know. [| hate gambling in general. Close 


to his death he turned out to be a nice old man. Although I 
asked him to come to church with us, he never went. He had 
a stroke when he was sixty -eight. Dr. Komatsu told him 

that he had to take it easy or he would die. Since then he 
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never worked. J took care of him at home. He couldn't 

move then. After six months he got well again. He enjoyed 
rising vegetables in his little garden and playing "Go" (A 
chess like game.) He played with Mr. Shibata everyday. 

Mr. Shibata passed away very recently. My husband liked 

to play "Go" and he was good at it. When we moved into this 
house we remodeled one room for his "Go" room. One day When 
Mr. Miyanara was visiting they started to play "Go" at one 
o'clock in the afternoon. My husband became unconscious 
around two o'clock. J called Dr. Komatsu ina hurry. The 
pr. advised him not to play "Go" or he would die. He quit 
playing "Go" completly after that. Before that time he had 
played "Go" every day. When we lived at Q Street we had a 
la 
and operated a "Go" club. 


rge down stairs. He had set the tables and chairs in it 


Minister. I like to play "Go" too. | 
Mrs. Okamoto. Is that so, my sons play also. My husband 
taught them how to play. We had several "Go" sets. I gave 
them to my sons after my husband quit playing. My son tells 
me that there is no "Go" club in this town. 

Minister. Perhaps [ know your son through the A.C.5. 

Mrs. Okamoto.My son went to the A.C.3. constantly. He is 
not yet a good player like his father. 

Minister. J think that I had a match with your son. 

Mrs. Okamoto. His name is George Okamoto. 

Minister. I believe that I played "Go" with him a few times. 
Mrs. Okamoto. He has no other hobbies. He misses the "Go" 
club. He does not drink or smoke. My daughter plays golf 
besides bowling. Do you play golf? 

Minister. Once a year perhaps. JI don't have too much time 
to spare. Have you joined a prefecture club? 


A. Yes. 
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A. Is the club helpful in anyway? 

A. No, not much. They help it funeral times. fMThat if 
about all. 

Q. Do the people engaged in the laundry business belong to 
ax,union orian association? 


A. We belonged to an association. There were only two big 
laundries in Sacramento. Qne was called the El Do io and 


the other was the Sunrise which was ‘us. ‘The rest of them 
were small shops. Osuga, who is running a laundry business 
now, used to worke for us. He had four boys who came from 
Japan and helped him start his own business. Actually he 
learned the business from us. His brother worked for us as 
a foreman for a long time. He went back to Japan sometime 
ago. He is eighty-elight by now. 

Q@. About your sons. Did they go to the Army from the camp? 
Translator's note. There is no answer on the tape. — | 
Q. AS you were an American citizen what were your thoughts 
on the forced camp life? I've heard complaints about it 
from the young Japanese. 

A. Oh, yes, I've heard about that too. My children:.didn't | 
complain at all. I think that we should be thankful about 
the matter. We had fair treatment at Tule Lake. We had 
plenty of good to eat. After all it was war time. There 
were some of us who did wrong things. Personally I think | 
that we should be thankful. If we had been American citizens 
in Japan I don't think that the Japanese would have treated 
us as nice as the Americans did. we farmed what we needed. — 
We had enough to eat. I have been told that there was not 
much food in Japan then. We had plenty of rice to eat. 

we had cooperative store in the camp. Everyone bought shares 
for a dollar apiece in the store. The store made a profit 
and gave us the dividend. = 


there was not enough food to eat as I understand it. There 


Q. How much was it? 

A. Let me see....[ don't know exactly. My husband got it 
after we moved to Reno. J remember that my husband said 
"we got the dividend."' That was when i Camp was closed. 
My. husband said "We got this for $1.00 ghare. " TT don't 
remember Just how much. [I have no complaints about the 
camp at Tule Lake. In Japan even if you were on your land 


were many who complained and did the wrong thing in the camp. 
Q. In what way? 


A. I have heard that some people st 


ole things in the ca 


mp. 
It was perhaps a rumor but I've heard that the peorte mana— 
ging the camp did wrongful things. 

Q. Were they Japanese? 

A. Yes. The camp was completely managed by Japaneses. 
Those who made us enter were Americans but in the camp we 


were devided into small groups and those who managed the 


groups were Japaneses. 

Q. Were their a lot of rumors while you lived in the camp? 
A. Yes. J didn't pay much attention to them. Most rumors 
were about who was a spy and who was pro-America and that 

the Christians were no good people etc. J. never missed a 


Sunday worship service there. 


Q. Who was the minister? 

A. It was a Japanese minister. 

Q. Do you remember his name? 

A. I don't remember the name anymore. Rev.Tsuda was one of 


the ministers. He is no longer living. 
Qe. When was the first time that you bought your own home? 


A. Right after I came back from Japan: in 1950. TI brought 
six children with me and we needed a place to sleep. My 


husband said nwe had better buy a house insted of renting 
one." I came here in Feb. 1950 and we bought a house in 


April. It wasn't a nice house but it was a large house. 
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It was on the market so we bought it. 

Q. Were the Japanese able to buy houses? 

A. No, but we could in our son's name. 

Q. How old was he then? 

A. He was nineteen or twenty. JI sent him back to America 
when he was eighteen. He came back to America a year earlier 
than IJ did. As [I mentioned before [ had trouble at the immi- 
gration office. 

Q. Did he came back to America by himself? 

A. Yes, he did. [| joined him two year later. 

Q. Were the Japanese permitted to enter the State then? 

A. He was an American citizen. If you were an American 
citizen you could enter the §tates anytime. 

Q. Could any Isi(a Japanese immigrant) become an American 
citizen? 

A. No, not at that time. You could obtain a permit which 
let you came back to the States if it was within one year 
after you had left the States. J told my husband that [ 
wanted to educate my sons in Japan and that I had no inten- 
tion to come back to America. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He said "{f you don't want to come back here it is alright. 
IT intend to leave the States soon anyway." He didn't go 
back to Japan like he said. Meanwhile my children started 
to say "We want to live in America." We stayed in Japan 

for six years and J came to realize the good parts of Ameri- 
ca. I was annoyed by the neighbors in Japan. [ didn't work 
then. The neighbors said “Americans dodn't do any work." 

Q. Do they call you the Americans? 

A. Yes, I told my husband that I wanted to go back to Ameri- 
ca. He said "7T told you that you whould get a permit." 

My husband obtained a lawyer, his name was Michel. My 
husband obtained his service. It took three years after 

I wrote my husband my intention to return to America before 


I was actually permitted to enter America. [ sent my 
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oldest son before me and told my husband that I would like 
to be with them. All together.it took six years to get into 
America, . | 


Q@. Were your children segregated from the their Japanese 
children? 7 


A. Yes. They were c: 


alled "The Americans." We lived in a 
small town. The school teacher treated them well at school. 
My children didn't understand English well then. They were | 
just finishing kindergarden here when we went back to Japan. 
I guess that still they were different from native Japanese 
children. | | 

Q. After the war you have spent a more or less retired life? 
A. Yes, you are correct. I worked as a house-maid. My hus- 
band did not work. | 

Q. After that you didn't work at all? 

A. That is right. | | 

Q. Sixty years you have spent in America. Am I correct? 

A. I came in 1910, so that is right. 

Q. What are your thoughts on it? JI mean were you glad that 
you came to the States? 

A. Definitely yes. My friends in Japan who had sons, most 
of them lost their sons in the war, besides all of my friends 
in Japan died before me. [ went back to Japa 


n last year for 
sight seeing. Every one was surprised to see how fine [ 
looked. TI have two sisters in Japan. JI went for three weeks 
of sight seeing in Japan. JI went to Hokukaido(The northern 


ve | 
Q. AS you are an Isei (First Japanese generation.) with lots 


rt of Japan) and Kiushu(the southern part of Japan). 


of experiences, what would you like to teach the young gene- 
ration of Japanese. 

Mrs. Okamoto. Young generation? 

Minister. I meant the Sansei (the third generation of Japa- 
neses.) 
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A. I think that they need sincerity. JI believe also that 
they need love. You must also have compassion. 

Q. Do you think that the: young generation lacks what you 
have mentioned? 

A. I do not care for the ways of the young generation. 
perhaps I have a Lavingage problem with them that causes 

me to make me think that. 

Q. You think that they lack compassion? 

A. Yes, I think so. [ike I said perhaps I don't understand 
their lavngage. I have no complaint as to my grand-children. 
They are good to me. My children understand Japanese. ‘They 
have to speak Japanese to me. J sent all of my children to 
Japanese language school. [I have no problem communicating 
With my daughter. 

Q. What did your parents teach you when you were little? 

A. My parents taught me that I sould respect my father and 
my mother and that I should be kind to others and to be thri- 
fty,things like that. 

Q. Do you suppose that what you learned when you were little 
helped you when you came to live in America? 

A. I bpelieve so. 

Q. What was the most important thing that you've learned? 

A. Let me see.....to love others. My parents taught me how 
to love and respect others. [J am greatful that I became a 
Christian. Christianity is a religdon of love. I became 
Christian because of Mrs. Yamaguchi's love. She came from 
Berkeley to visit me everyday when [I was staying at the 
immigration department. It was hard thing to do. 

Q. What is your opinion on some of the Sansei? They think 
that they sould be American, that it should not make any 
difference because of their origin. 

A. I do not think so. All of us of the older generation 
believe that you should have pride in your Japanese origin. 


ree, 
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I mean soul of Japan. 

@. What do you mean by that? 

A. If you know your origin and have pride in it you'll 
never go wrong through out your life. 

Q. You mean that you should have pride in your ancestor and 
origin? 

A. Yes. (If you have pride in your origin and ancestors you 
don't do evil things like stealing, killing that shame your 
ancestors. 

Q. What would you like to tell the young generation? 

A. I wish that they could speak Japanese. JI understand 

that it is hard. My older grand-children speak Japanese 
better than the younger ones. The younger they get the less 
they speak Japanese. 

Minister. We are about to finish. 

Mrs. Okamoto. J'll bring somehot tea. 

Minister. You are having a peaceful life. 

Mrs. Okamoto. yes, [I can sleep all I want to in the morning. 
My son visits me everyday. He takes care of my lawn. Were 
you born in this country. 

Minister. No, I came from Kagoshima. 

Mrs. Okamoto. Kagoshima. It is a nice place. [ went to 
Ryukyu. Do you know the place called "Shiyowa-Shin-sgan." 

IT saw it. | 

Minister. Yes. J] know. 

Mrs. Okamoto. Sakurajima is in Kagoshima isn't it? I stayed 
in Tbusuki. There was a nice hotel there. | 
Minister. Is there a hot spring? 


Mrs. Yes. 

Minister. Did you get burried in the hot sand? 

Mrs. Okamoto. Yes, I was schocked at first. It was a nice 
piace. | 

Minister. Not too far from it there is a lake called "Tkeda- 
Ko", perhaps only two or three miles away. The lake is on 
the top of the mountain, surrounded by the deep woods. Near 
the lake there is a stream. The people who live there raise 
trout. Have you hard of "Noodle run"? 


Mrs. Okamoto. No, I haven't 

Minister. You cook the noodles and cool them in the stream 
before you eat them. fhe resturant serves soups, a special 
trout, and carp. 

Mrs. Qkamoto Cs 
Minister. Yes, it is a trout farm. 


in you fish for trout? 


Mrs. Okamoto. My son loves fishing. 

Minister. He looks like he enjoys fishing. 

Mrs. Okamoto. He goes fishing often. 

Minister. J know your son through the Japanese "Go" club. 
Mrs. Qkamoto. J would like to see the club open again. 

My son needs some recreation. 

Minister. Do you know Mr. UVeminami? 

- yes, he used to visit our house, 


Mrs. Okamoto 
Minister. He still plays "Go". 

Mrs. Okamoto. Where is the club? 

Minister. A.C.S. In the back of William Land School. 

Mrs. Okamoto. ['ll tell that to my son. He was saying 

the last time that he visited me that he missed playing "Go" 
Since Mr.Shibata passed away. 

Minister. He can play at A.c.S. 

Mrs. Qkamoteo. §.5§.? 

Minister. A.C.3. 

Mrs. H...? 

Minister. May I borrow your pen. You are still in very 
good health? we ae 

A. I have chronic aguna. ‘That is the only bad thing. 
Minister. Here is the address of the "Go" club, ACS. 

Mrs. Okamoto. Thank you very much. 

Minister. I'll have this tape translated into English for 
the benefit of Sanseis and others who are interested. [Is 


it O.K. with you? 

A. Yes. 

Q Perhaps in the future there is a possibility that your 
taped story will be published in a book with the others. 
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| The law 1s complicated. This taped story belong to you. 
We have an oral history committee managing this project. 


committee. 

A. Yes, of course. 

Minister. Please sign you name on this paper. 
Mrs. Okamoto. I'm bad in English writing. 
Minister. [It is alright. moday is April 4th. Please sign 
the two places where I have Xed. | 
Mrs. Okamoto. Do you need my address too? 
Minister. Yes. Thank you. 
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